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The Children's Newspaper , Week Ending April 15, 1944 

Eastertide 


U aster comes at Springtime. It is the 

festival of new life. It speaks out of 
the. long and. dark winter. Its word is of 
hope and confidence; Easter is the most 
triumphant of th$ great Christian festivals 
because it is the miracle of life conquering 
death, of light bursting through darkness. 

The most staggering thing about Easter is 
that it happened at all. No one expected it. 
In a corner of Asia in the early years of the 
Roman Empire an unpredictable thing 
happened which no human being’ believed 
possible. A man rose from the dead and 
lived again arid was seen and spokeii to by 
his friends. - Early one morning rumour 
went round Jerusalem that something had 
happened at a tomb in a rock. It was 
empty and there was no adequate explana¬ 
tion. It was the grave of a crucified convict 
who had been laid there by his friends. A 
stone had been rolled against the tomb and a 
guard set. But the miracle had happened. 
This man had risen from the dead. 

Life Triumphs Over Death 

Easter is a matter of belief or unbelief. 
You may investigate the sources of this story 
and compare the critics of 2000 years to find 
a flaw; but finally. Easter demands an 
answer of belief or unbelief. That the 
Resurrection happened there is no doubt. 
But the greatest fact about it lies nothin 
proof about it but in the fact itself. Life 
^triumphs over death. 

Until the first Easter the world in general 
had believed that the grave was the end of 
life. A few thinkers, however, cherished the 
hope that this could not be the final word 
about man. God’s creation was too won¬ 
derful, man’s achievements too fine and, his 
nobility too great to die finally. He was the 
image of God. Could that perish? 

'{Taster is God’s great demonstration that life 
lasts on through death. He did not send 
a messenger into the world to speak about 
this news, or to try to prove it. He sent His 
Son to show it to be true by His rising from 
the dead. That is no fanciful story which 
would have soon been placed among the 
legends and fairy tales. Here is solid fact, 
on which men in all ages ever since have 
staked their lives. This is the greatest piece 
of news that the world has ever had, the 
wonder of all time because it speaks to the 
inner soul of man. 

Easter says that this world is only the 
beginning of life. Man is a glorious but, 
fumbling creature. He knows bits of truth 
and wisdom ; he sees only a few things in 
the right way. He comes to the end of his 
time on earth—but that, says Easter, is only 
the beginning of a more wonderful experience 
for him. He passes through the dark places 
into a new world of light and wonder where 
inew life begins. , 

i - 

} An Act of God 

; Easter delivers men from fear. It was 
Jfear of what came after death which weighed 
Iheavily on the world at the first Easter. 
Men could not believe the miracle at first 
because they were too amazed to believe. 
But gradually the new fact of Life overcoming 
Death began to spread. It gripped the 
imagination of men in the Roman Empire. 
Men died for the belief gladly, knowing that 
death was the beginning of new life. Men 
met together in groups called the “Church” 


to sing about it. They risked their lives in 
telling other men in other parts of the world. 
Easter became a world fact. It is the unique 
fact about the Christian religion. 

JSjo other faith which has ever compelled the 
obedience of men has dared to say that 
■ Life overcomes Death. Christianity stakes 
its existence on this belief. Here is the 
world’s most wonderful happening which no 
man invented and no man imagined. It is 
an act of God in the midst of men. When 
the moment was right His miracle was 
displayed and men looked not into the face 
of fear of death and despair, but into the face 
of love and light. 

The Divine Power-House 

Easter means that men walk with heads 
high and lighted faces. Across The world 
from the first Easter men have looked into 
the' future with eagerness and hope. They 
have worked to reach the stars because they 
have known that their achievements are not 
snuffed out when they die. They have 
written divine music and painted immortal 
pictures because of Easter.; 

Easter is the- divine power-house. From 
this stupendous event flows much of the 
wonder of the ages. Poets, craftsmen, 
scientists, architects, saints, and heroes look 
to this event as the Giver of Life. Death 
“the last enemy” is destroyed, and life and 
immortality are brought to pass. Given 
that kind of liberating belief men can work 
on without thought of reward and position, 
and without care and anxiety. Their work 
is lifted on to the plains of immortality. It 
belongs to the things which man achieves 
for time and eternity. 

JT aster is the great source of comfort and 
assurance to hosts of ordinary people. 
Millions of graves lie across the fields of the 
world, with many broken hearts thinking of 
them. Without Easter there would be no 
sure hope. Hope—the loveliest name in all 

the world’slanguages—is enshrined in Easter. 

This year Easter speaks of hope to a world 
suffering in the last stage of a long war. It 
speaks of hope to silent sufferers whose lot 
the world never hears of. Easter is the glad 
announcement of new and finer days to men 
who are weary. Easter sets the bells ringing 
because its message is true and final. 

The Material and the Spiritual 

This Easter may be the greatest in history 
because it speaks to men on the eve of a new 
dawn in time. The bells ring out with a new 
triumphant note because of the hope which 
is born anew now. Without this hope men 
would have no foundation for a belief that 
out of death and destruction may come life 
and reconstruction. Easter entwines the 
material and the spiritual together. Without 
it there could be no lasting basis for the 
re-building of the world. 

'Phis then is Easter—a miracle but a prac¬ 
tical one. An announcement from 
God and a vital assurance to men. It is 
the great festival of life and a final answer 
to death. Every man born into the world 
carries the Easter hope in his heart. The 
victory over evil has been won and the final 
challenge of the worst has been met by the 
glorious triumph of the best. Easter says in 
one word—that this life is.the beginning of 
Eternal Life and thai death is but the gateway 
to a victorious future. 



Bridgehead Bricklayer 

Marine D. Atkinson of Wakefield, who is in the 
Engineers section of the Royal Marines, building a blast 
wall round the naval control office in Anzio Harbour. 


Spoils of War 

leng age the CN told the to speak of, so the soldiers took 
story of two eight-year-old^ the sleeves out of a shirt and 
Indian girls who were adopted by made a dress, and somehow or 
a British regiment on the Burma other found other necessary 
frontier. Now a story reaches us . articles. A bed was made out of 
from Sydney telling how Austra- an ammunition box, a bath im- 
lian troops acted as godfathers pro vised, and the whole company 
in the Middle East. kept busy and happy, sewing 

In a lull following some fierce tiny garments and keeping Marie 
desert fighting Corporal Garry as well-fed and contented as a 
of the A IP happened to see a baby should be. 

- native woman lying dead with a The . regiment looked after 
six-week-old baby , girl beside their adopted child for six weeks, 
‘her. The corporal carried the , and then they marched into 
baby all the way back to camp, Cairo in great style, Corporal 
several' miles away, and by the Garry leading the way "with 
time he reached there it was cry- Marie held high in his arms, 
ing bitterly. probably the least warlike 

The Australians who ran to see trophy a soldier in battle had 

what all the unusual commotion ever carried t , .. 

was about were in a dilemma. When the Australians were 
But not for long. The baby was ordered back to Australia, they 
. thirsty, and, after one or two left their adopted daughter be- 
unsatisfactory experiments, the hind, well looked after by good 
soldiers opened a tin of con- sisters in a convent.' But though 
densed milk, and then all was so far away the regiment still 
well. . - feel that Marie belongs to them, 

But Marie (as by now they and mean to keep in touch with 
had named her) had no clothes her. 
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Mr Churchill Sums 
It Up 

EThw statesmen have Mr Winston Churchill’s majestic power 
* of stating in clear and robust phrases the progress which 
is being made in both the world war and the*preparations for 
the difficult years of peace. We give here a brief summary of 
what the Prime Minister said in his recent broadcast about 
his Government’s plans to make our island a better place for 
all its people after the war was over, whenever that should be. 

Mr Churchill reminded us how or electric kitchenettes and re¬ 
ft year ago he expressed his frigerators; but with their walls 
desire to model a Four Year Plan having fitted furniture—chests 
to cover the transition from war of drawers, hanging cupboards, 
to peace, to bring back our fight- tables, and so on, which today 
ing men to a land where there would cost £80 to buy. Made by 
would be food, work, and homes mass production, he said, these 
'for all. Now, he said, we were Emergency Houses, with their 
actually building for the better fitted furniture, would be avail- 
days, and he spoke of the great able at a very moderate rent. 
Education Bill before the House They would all be publicly 
of Commons, and of a nation to owned, and they would not be 
be provided, with the means of kept in being "after they had 
physical strength. He dwelt served their purpose, that is to 
upon the encouragement of agri- say, when permanent dwellings 
Culture and the vigorous revival become available. . .. 
of healthy village life. He spoke n , ir * i ir r,„ 
also of the importance of a Pre-War Land Values 
National Compulsory Insurance The Prime Minister did not 
Scheme for all purposes, from forget the vexed question of 
the cradle to the grave, and of a land L for the houses. He re¬ 
sound demobilisation. Last, but newed the declaration made in 
not least, he reminded us of 1941 that all land needed for- 
abolishing unemployment, of re- public purposes would be taken 
building our . cities and our at prices based on the values of 
homes, and of the importance of March 1939. As C N readers 
economic and financial policy. know, this question of sites, has 

Parliament had already de-' troubled many honest students 
bated the White Paper describ- of the subject, and they will 
ing the proposed'National Health thank Mr Churchill for putting 
Service, with a considerable the matter into plain English, 
measure of acceptance. Before There will be prompt legislation 
this session it out, he added, the to write the necessary words in 
Government would lay before the statute book. 

Parliament proposals for the ex- What of demobilisation? On 
tension of the National Health this, also, the Prime Minister 
T - was happily reassuring, remind¬ 

ing his hearers that as Minister 
of War and Air in 1918 he 


Insurance. 


A Great Opportunity 


In dealing with housing, the brcught home from military ser- 
'Prime Minister spoke of the vice abroad nearly 3,000,000 men 
magnificent opportunity we had within about six months. His 
of rebuilding and replanning, experience at that time, together 
and reiterated the Government’s with Mr Bevin's deep sagacity 
intention do produce emergency and knowledge of the wage-earn- 
houses, made in factories, to ing masses, had made possible a 
meet the need which will arise fair and healthy scheme in 
as the war ends to produce which all concerned might have 
speedily hundreds of thousands the greatest confidence. But it 
of Emergency Houses. He de- was not, he roundly declared, 
scribed these houses as, in his the time to talk about demobili- 
opinion, far superior, to the sation, for “the only homeward 
ordinary cottage of today, not road' for all of us lies through 
only having excellent baths, gas the arch of victory.” 

Reforming Our Prisons 

]Y£r Herbert Morrison, the 
Home Secretary,has an¬ 
nounced in a speech at Birming¬ 
ham that he thinks it necessary 
to scrap all the old prisons and 
the old methods to which they 
belonged by a sweeping scheme 
of penal reform. “I confess,” 

' he said, “that I would like to 
pull down our old prison build¬ 
ings or blew them up. As soon 
as they can be replaced let us be 
' rid of them.” • 

The Home Secretary went on 
to describe his conception of a 
reformed penal system: 

1 We should concentrate first 
on keeping as many offenders as 
possible, especially young people, 
out of prison altogether. 

2 We should simplify the 
penal system by destroying the 
meaningless vestiges of an 
earlier age, including penal serf 
vitude and imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

3 We should take the profes¬ 
sional criminal out of the 
ordinary system, and keep him 
out of the way for a long time. 


There would remain, Mr Mor¬ 
rison said, three sorts of prisons: 
the local prison for debtors, 
prisoners awaiting trial, and 
those serving sentences too short 
to permit of real training; one 
or two special prisons, where 
long sentences would be served 
in suitable conditions; and 
regional training prisons, speci¬ 
ally designed to permit full ap¬ 
plication of the positive principle 
of individual reform and regener¬ 
ation. 

The Home Secretary, added 
that unless our penal methods 
were reviewed in the light- of 
modern knowledge, they might 
seem to the next generation as 
crude, clumsy, and barbarous as 
the treadmill and the crank now 
seemed to us. 

Referring to a visit he had 
made to a farm-camp at Wake¬ 
field, run as a training prison, 
Mr Morrison said he found it 
the only prison he had ever 
visited where he came out hap¬ 
pier than he went in. 


Little News 
Reels 

A s the Soviet troops entered 
Rumania it was announced 
that they had orders to- pursue 
the enemy until' his final rout and 
capitulation; also that the Soviet 
Government does not wish to ac¬ 
quire any of Rumania’s territory 
or alter its social‘structure. 

General Wingate, whose stirring 
adventures in Burma are a modern 
epic, has been killed in a plane 
crash, together with two London 
war correspondents. 

Mr W. J. Haley has succeeded 
Mr Robert Foot as Director- 
General of the BBC. 

A card posted in London in 
1890 was recently delivered to a 
London address. 

A document initialled by Nell 
Gwynn fetched £78 at a recent 
London, auction. 

One of the German generals 
opposing the Allies at Cassino 
was once a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford. 

A first edition of Nicholas 
Nickleby sold at a London auction 
for £150 was a gift from Dickens 
to his friend Thomas Beard, who 
was best man at the author’s 
wedding: 

Jn a report on post-war planning 
the British Waterworks 
Association advocates the ap¬ 
pointment of a Minister of 
Water. 

A one-rlegged South African 
student cleared 5 ft 7 ins in a 
recent high-jump competition. 

America is to have five million 
members of its armed forces 
overseas by July. 

A fleet of 750 motor-lorries is 
now taking about 100,000 tons of 
coal weekly from the new open¬ 
cast workings to railheads in this 
. country. It is hoped to increase 
the fleet to 4000. 

Mr A. S. Butler, chairman of 
the De HaviUand Aircraft Com¬ 
pany, has made an offer to the 
Hertfordshire Education Com¬ 
mittee of a site of 90 acres at 
Hatfield for a technical college ., 

The other day a stranger called 
at the British Legion headquarters 
and left £119 in notes for Poppy 
Day. 

The Chairman of the London 
Hospital Saturday Fund states 
that since 1923 more than 
£100,000,000 had been raised for 
hospitals through voluntary con¬ 
tributions. * 

Youth News Reel 

^wenty-seven Boy .Scouts of 
the Manhattan Council (New 
York, USA)-distributed 2600 re¬ 
conditioned toys to child patients 
of Mount Sinai Hospital. 

Scouts of Colchester, Essex, 
have helped to erect over 800 in¬ 
door shelters' for householders 
who are unable to do the job 
themselves; nearly 60 have been 
erected by one member of the 9th 
Colchester. 

When an eight-year-old boy 
who was unable to swim fell into 
a cattledip trough full of 
poisonous dip, Johnny James , 
9£, of the 3rd Wynberg (South 
Africa ) Troop of Cubs, jumped in 
fully-clothed and rescued the 
boy. 

We hear of-two Cubs of New 
Zealand who have earned the 
cost of their uniforms by trap¬ 
ping rabbits—and of one. who, 
when , his thumb was badly 
crushed, refused to cry because 
he was a Cub. 

Boys Brigade Headquarters an¬ 
nounces the formation of 48 new 
companies—27 at home and 21 
overseas. 
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Educating a Liberated 
Europe 

It is symptomatic of the opposing forces in this world struggle 
* that whereas Hitler’s New Order maintains a stranglehold on 
cultural activities in Europe, and continues to ravage its cultural 
centres, the Allies are preparing, even at this momentous hour, 
for the future education and instruction of the enslaved peoples. 
Much good work under this equipped by the British Govern- 


head has already been accom¬ 
plished by the Books and Periodi¬ 
cals Commission of the Confer¬ 
ence of Allied Ministers of 
Education; The Commission in¬ 
cludes representatives of Bel¬ 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Nether¬ 
lands, Norway, Poland, Yugo¬ 
slavia, and India, and its meet¬ 
ings are attended by observers 
from the USA, Russia, China, 
and most of the British 
Dominions. 

The Chairman, Sir Ernest 
Barker, has. recently given a 
comprehensive account of the 
Commission’s first year of work, 
and of its plans and hopes for 
the future. Planning a supply of 
books and periodicals for the 
libraries and educational institu¬ 
tions of enemy-occupied Europe 
was the Commission’s initial 
object; and a list of over 1000 
books, published since 1939, was 
made with expert assistance, 
together with a list of over 300 
periodicals. With a grant of 
£20,000 from the British Govern¬ 
ment and many contributions 
from the Allies, some 40 sets of 
each of these 1000 books and 300 
periodicals are now being # pur¬ 
chased, aided by generous ferms 
from the Publishers’ Association. 

These books and papers will be 
kept in a London building 


ment, together with a great 
collection of salvaged books valu¬ 
able for this particular purpose. 
This Inter-Allied Book Centre, 
under the care of an experienced 
librarian, will probably be offici¬ 
ally opened in a few weeks’ time, 
when an appeal will be -made, 
through universities and learned 
societies in Britain, for gifts of 
further books on special subjects 
of study. 

An experiment of great im¬ 
portance is a plan for the 
publication of two major works— 
a history of European civilisa¬ 
tion intended for the use of 
students from 16 to 18, and a 
handbook of suggestions for 
teaching history. These works 
will be in the hands of in¬ 
dependent boards of editors, com¬ 
posed of distinguished allied 
scholars, and it is proposed to 
translate these works to make 
them widely available after the 
war. 

Other commissions set up by 
the Allied .Ministers of Educa¬ 
tion are dealing with films and 
other optical aids to education; 
with scientific equipment, and 
with ordinary school supplies. 
All this work is of the greatest 
value to civilisation, and we 
earnestly hope that before many 
years have passed it will be bear¬ 
ing fruit throughout. Europe. 


The Old Lady is 250 


W E have just been reminded of 

the antiquity of that famous 
institution, the Bank of England, 
often affectionately described as 
the “Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street.” 

On March 25 it declared its 
usual half-yearly dividend, the 
500th to be paid. So the Bank is 
250 years old. The dividend 
was at the usual rate of six per 
cent, less income tax, the last 
half-yearly profit amounting to 
£436,101 3s 7d. The number of 
stockholders is now about 17,000, 
and over 10,000 of these have 
small holdings not over £500. 

The Bank of England now con¬ 
fines its activities to performing 
certain services for the Govern¬ 
ment, such as the management 
of the National Debt, and the 
banknote issue. It .is also the 
Government’s banker, and the 
banker of the other banks. In 
recent years it has withdrawn 
from private banking business. 

No Treating 

The spread of drinking 
through the country during the 
war, and especially its effect 
upon young workers of both 
sexes, has moved a number of 
Congregational ministers, most 
of them of very long service and 
experience, to make an urgent 
public appeal to the Government 
to consider most seriously, and 
immediately, the issue of a. “No 
Treating ” order. 

It is pointed out that such a 
measure would provide an excel¬ 
lent brake on drinking by ban¬ 
ning the present misguided prac¬ 
tice of each member of a party 
paying for drinks all round. 


The Bank of England received 
its first Charter in 1694; the 
Charter gave it certain privi¬ 
leges, and made it the manager 
of the National Debt. In return, 
its original capital of £1,200,000 
was lent to the Government. 
Until 1826 it was the only joint 
stock bank allowed to exist in 
this country, and its banknotes 
held a privileged position until 
1833. It. makes a weekly report, 
whose nature was settled by the 
Bank Act of 1844. This weekly 
return shows the amount of 
banknotes in circulation, and 
the gold coin and bullion held. 

The Bank of England is re¬ 
sponsible for settling the Bank 
Rate, which is the rate at which 
it lends money for short terms 
or discounts bills of exchange. 
This official rate settles the rate 
at w r hich other banks lend 
money. So, in effect, the Bank 
of England controls what is 
called the Money Market. 

The World’s Silver 

It is impossible to say how 
much silver the world produced 
in 1943. The only really reliable 
figures available are for four 
countries in the New World. 

It is believed that the com¬ 
bined output of these countries 
last year amounted to 166,000,000 
ounces, of which Mexico pro¬ 
duced 87,000,000, the United 
States 44,500,000, Canada 
18,500,000, and Peru 16,000,000 
ounces. The last world output 
figures available was for 1941. 
and was estimated at nearly 
263,000,000 ounces. Silver, no 
longer plays a great part in the 
world’s coinage. 
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A Cottage of Clay 


NEW CRUSADERS Nigeria’s Nutcrackers 


Jn the Britain that is to be so 
largely new, efforts are being 
made to preserve not only 
churches and castles,, but cot¬ 
tages. It is these old cottages 
nestling about the lovely old vil¬ 
lage churches which give Britain 
a friendly charm , and modest 
beauty few other countries can 
rival. Brick cottages, stone cot¬ 
tages, cottages , of timber and 
masonry, cottages, of chalk, and 
even of clay, have their friends 
who will not without protest 
allow them to be pulled down if 
they can be made as healthy as 
they are beautiful. 

The fact that there are clay 
cottages to preserve shows that 
this unpromising material, as it 
would seem, can be made durable. 

CHILDREN S THEATRE 
IN DUBLIN 

A Children's Theatre Guild 
has been formed in Dublin, and 
has already had productions in 
the famous Abbey Theatre, 
which is subsidised by the 
Government of Eire. 

!' The aim of the Guild is to 
found an actual theatre, but at 
present the members, who are 
connected with child develop¬ 
ment in some way or another, 

. propose to bring together a per¬ 
manent team of adult actors 
who will perform for children. 
At the last production a comedy 
was put on in which the players 
from University College, Dublin, 
took part. The audience greeted 
the comedy with . enthusiasm 
and laughter. An innovation 
was a clown who compered the 
show. 

Prices of admission are 
nominal, and the Guild hope to 
raise funds through public sup¬ 
port, which is quite feasible 
owing to Dublin’s lively interest 
in the drama. 

LCC AND THE 
WOUNDED 

The LCC have decided to de¬ 
velop further the serious work of 
rehabilitating men and women 
who have suffered injuries from 
. the war, and to employ more 
occupational therapists and 
physical training instructors, as 
well as an additional masseuse. 
Rehabilitation centres are being 
established at five hospitals, and 
facilities for all ordinary cases 
are to be available at six others. 

THE LOST H 

An amusing story comes to us 
from industrial Yorkshire con¬ 
cerning a woman at a bake¬ 
house who served meals to mill- 
workers. She never used their 
surnames, but invariably called 
her customers by their Christian 
- names. 

One day she sent her new 
errand-boy to a mill with a 
basket of hot pies. Very care¬ 
fully she drew the pies out of her 
oven, packed them in the basket, 
covered them with a spotless 
cloth, and explained to her lad: 

“This is for* Tom, this for 
Dick, this for ’Arry, and this for 
’Ugh.” 

“Very good, Mum,” replied the 
lad. “ All in the weaving shed. 
I know! ” 

Off he went, and being a smart 
lad he safely delivered his pies— 
one for Tom, one for Dick, and 
one for Harry. Then the errand- 
boy sat down in a corner and 
enjoyed the fourth pie, thankful 
indeed that he worked for such 
a kind and generous mistress. 


But Scotsmen all over the world 
who yearly spend their “night 
with Bums ” shudder with 
horror at the might-have-been 
story of one clay cottage. It 
was the one built two miles from 
Ayr by the hands of the poet’s 
own father. In that cottage 
Robert Burns was born. 

Before he was a week - old there 
came a great storm, and half the 
clay cottage collapsed. Only 
with the greatest difficulty were 
the mother and her infant 
rescued from the ruin and earned 
through the midnight tempest to 
the sheltering house of neigh¬ 
bours. That night Scotland 
nearly lost her greatest poet in 
. a home of clay, and literature 
one of its best-loved figures. 


If you should see a soldier with 
the following emblem on his left 
sleeve you will know that he is 
attached to General Eisen¬ 
hower’s headquarters—it is the 
badge of Supreme H Q, 

It is a shield-shaped cloth with 
a black background representing 
the darkness of Nazi oppression, 
and bears the Crusader’s sword 
of liberation with the red flames 
of avenging justice leaping from 
its hilt. Above the sword is a 
rainbow, emblematic of hope, 
containing all the colours of 
which Allied flags are composed. 
The heraldic field of blue above 
the rainbow symbolises peace 
and tranquillity for the enslaved 
people of Europe, the objective 
of the United Nations. 


'J’he natives of Nigeria are 
taking part in a novel and 
very . useful sport—palm-kernel 
. cracking. They have been told 
that soap and margarine are 
made from the oil which is 
extracted from the kernels, and 
they are now doing their best to 
ensure that Britain’s rations are 
kept at their present level. 
Special palm-kernel cracking 
contests are being held. In one 
competition 43 people cracked 
206 lbs of kernels between them; 
the record individual score— 
8 lbs 102 oz—was made by an 
adult, but one schoolboy had a 
score of 6 lbs 5t oz. 

Nigerian schools are forming 
“crack” teams of Their own. In 
the Ishan Division twenty 



Mascots of the Forces 

Furious, named after the famous aircraft carrier, is first in line to be signed on 
as a member of the Allied Forces Mascot Club, founded by the Peoples Dispensary 
for Sick Animals. The club has recently welcomed its 500th member. 


LET THE FLOWERS GROW A STRANGER COMES 


Once again the primroses and 
the violets have made their bow 
in the pageant of English spring, 
and soon the misty bluebells will 
be out in the woods. But many 
of them have, alas," vanished 
from the scene for ever, gone 
with the woodlands and com^. 
mons displaced by aerodromes 
and Army camps. 

Those that remain are there¬ 
fore more precious than ever and 
the Society for the Protection of 
Wild Flowers and Plants 
earnestly appeals to everyone to 
let them grow. To pick the 
flowers is to thin them and if we 
continue to be ruthless we shall 
one day look for them in vain. 
Let the flowers grow in the good 
English earth and the country¬ 
side will grow more lovely with 
each passing year. 

£502 FROM JOCK 

Jock, a border collie, was offered 
as a prize in a competition 
organised by the Romney Marsh 
farmers for the RAF Pilots and 
Crews Fund. In this way £116 
was raised, but the organisers de¬ 
cided to do better, and Jock was 
auctioned. He changed owners at 
least twenty times during the sale, 
but was finally knocked down to 
the person who gave him for the 
Fund. By this time a further 
£386 had been * raised, making a 
total of £502. 


ASHORE 

A rare genus of whale whose 
habits are little known was washed 
ashore recently south of the Wan¬ 
ganui River. It was identified 
by museum authorities as Ziphius 
cavirostris, a goosebeaked whale 
often known as Cuvier’s whale. 

Although Cuvier’s whale has 
been recorded in all seas it has 
been seen only eight times in New 
Zealand waters in the past 80 
years. The skeleton was retrieved 
intact for the Wanganui Museum. 

THE SAD PLIGHT OF 
MILLIONS OF CHILDREN 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
speaking in the House of Lords 
recently, declared that nine-and- 
a-half million children in Europe 
are in need of swift relief, if the 
future population of the Con¬ 
tinent is to be saved from the 
effects of war malnutrition. He 
asked that we should send 
enough medical requirements, 
vitamin tablets, and dried milk 
to avoid serious deterioi’ation of 
physical health. 

Lord Selborne, the Minister of 
Economic Warfare, replied that 
this could not be done, because 
the Germans would manipulate 
relief suppies to their own 
advantage. Without control of 
the basic ration our help would 
therefore be valueless. 


SQUEEZING FOOD OUT 
OF A STONE 

Interesting experiments are 
being made by the Herefordshire 
War Agriculture Committee on 
the practicability of producing 
crops on the summits of barren 
mountains perhaps 1500 feet 
above sea level. 

One such scheme Ms already 
under way at Bonnylands, Dor-' 
stone, where some 400 acres of 
what was once scrub, gorse, and 
bracken will soon be under- the 
plough in the Black Mountains of 
Hereford’s south-west border. 
Bulldozers are now churning up 
the land and after it has been 
ploughed the soil will be well 
limed before being sown with 
turnips and rape-food for the 
sheep. Then the ground will be 
prepared for cereal crops. 

WOOL LIKE SILK 

Wool is one of the staple pro¬ 
ducts of Australia, and research 
workers in the Commonwealth 
have long been at work developing 
its industrial possibilities. Now 
the Minister of Commerce has an¬ 
nounced two very important dis¬ 
coveries. The first is a process for 
making an unshrinkable woollen 
material with a surface glossy as 
silk. The’ second is that with a 
special use of pawpaw fruit juice 
wool can be robbed of all the irri¬ 
tation that prevents many people 
from wearing it next to the skin. 


schools are competing against 
each other in kernel production. 
The children collect the palm- 
kernels in the “bush”, and take 
them to school, where they are 
stored to dry. Then the Native 
Authority sends round its twe 
nut-cracking machines, which the 
schoolboys operate, while the 
girls separate the kernels from 
the cracked shells. Commercial 
firms collect the kernels, and 
pay their money to the District 
Officer. He keeps the accounts 
and, from the takings, pays for 
the nut-cracking machines, gives 
a prize to the best school, and 
shares all the rest among the 
schools in proportion to their 
production totals. 

Akoko, in the Owo Division, 
won a kernel competition, and 
at the same time increased its 
average production by 169.3 per 
cent. 

A TRAVELLING 
SCHOLARSHIP 

Lord Kemsley has presented 
to Glasgow University a scholar¬ 
ship to be known as the Kems¬ 
ley Travelling Scholarship. 

For seven years the annual 
sum of £400 will be provided, 
and the scholarship will be open 
to members of all faculties, with 
slight preference to .students 
with practical rather than 
academical intentions. The 
University Senate will elect a 
committee of selection which 
will be responsible. for the 
awarding of this prize. All can¬ 
didates must submit a pro¬ 
gramme of studies to be carried 
out abroad, and by this pro¬ 
gramme the committee will 
decide for what length of time 
the scholarship will be held. 

This plan will function as soon 
as conditions allow travel and 
residence abroad. 

A HISTORIC JEEP 

It was a great day for military 
transport when the first Jeep was 
turned out in 1940, and it has 
been announced that this his¬ 
toric machine, now so familiar in 
Britain, is to go into the Smith-, 
sonian Institution, the big Ameri¬ 
can Museum at Washington. 
It will take its place among some 
of the greatest inventions of man 
such as Edison’s first electric 
light and the first telephone. 

THE HORSES OF VENICE 

With Germans installed in 
Venice, air lovers of the famous 
city tremble for its treasures, for 
Hitler, imitating Napoleon, has 
been stealing art treasures right 
and left in Europe. Will he 
follow precedent in respect of the 
four incomparable horses adorn- 
• ing the portal of St Mark’s 
Cathedral? 

Believed to date from the 
fourth century b c, the world- 
famous horses were carried from 
Greece to Rome in the first 
century of our era, and then, in 
the fourth century, taken to 
Constantinople when that city 
-was made the eastern capital of 
the Roman Empire. There they 
stayed for nine centuries, after 
which a victorious Doge bore 
them away to Venice, where they 
were a glory of the dream city 
for the next 600 years. Napoleon 
then had them borne to Paris, 
where they remained until 
Waterloo restored them to 
Venice. Will Hitler withstand a 
temptation that* stirred the 
covetous instinct of earlier con¬ 
querors? 
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The Children’* 



Economics And Politics 


Montgomery’s 

Battle-Cry 

/General Montgomery, who 
U gave the soldiers of the 
Eighth Army their battle-cry 
before El Alamein—“ The Lord, 
mighty in battle, will give us 
the ' victory ”—has given the 
whole nation another stirring 
call: “Let God arise and let His 
enemies be scattered.'" 

Praising the high quality of 
the Second Front troops he said 
that we are about to take part 
in the biggest tug-of-war the 
world has ever seen, and if any 
should loosen his grip we would 
lose the match. The armies, 
he said, need the. inspiration of 
the w r hole populace, mothers, 
fathers, brothers, sisters, friends. 

When Montgomery said “ Let 
God arise “ he certainly did not 
mean that all we had to do was 
to sit back and w r ait for God to 
win the victory. 

© 

THANK YOU ! 

The C N is grateful for the 
many kind references in the Press 
on the occasion of its Silver 
Jubilee. 'We think our readers 
will be particularly interested in 
this message from the Chairman 
of Britain’.s oldest neivspaper. 

|n tlie office of Berrow's Wor¬ 
cester Journal we naturally 
take an interest in newspaper- 
milestones, because we have 
passed more than any other 
newspaper in the English-speak¬ 
ing world ! Your twenty-fifth 
birthday, therefore, is one on 
which we offer you our warmest 
congratulations. 

The Children’s Newspaper won 
our admiration when it was 
founded by that remarkable per¬ 
sonality Arthur Mee, with his 
highly conceived purpose and 
standards, and since then has 
continued to hold our admira¬ 
tion by the excellence of its 
contents. 

1 © . 

God’s Helping Hand 

YVVhene'er I hear a baby call 
™ And gently clasp his fingers 
small, 

I sense the power of Love Divine 
And feel God’s hand upholding 
mine. David liffaye 


Tn international discussions be¬ 
tween the two great wars 
there was too much politics and 
too little economics, s$,id Mr 
Hugh Dalton to the Inter- 
Allied Friendships Committee 
.the other day. Post-war plan¬ 
ning was going ahead today 
much faster on the economic 
side than on the political side 
—a thoroughly healthy thing, 
which he hoped would continue. 
We must learn, commented 
Mr Dalton, to keep politics to a 
role in which the first place was 
given to economic endeavours 
and co-operation. Full employ¬ 
ment could not be obtained by 
any one nation acting alone, but. 
there w T as no reason why it 


should not be obtained and held 
l^y the nations working together. 

The C N would remind its 
readers, however, that politics 
deal with the relations of men at 
home and abroad, and with the 
.arts of government. Economics, 
on the other hand,-are concerned 
with the individual and national 
work and wealth. 

Just as it is true that a man 
is wise if he seeks to make his 
work serve his home and family, 
and to abstain from quarrelling 
.with his fellow men, so in public 
affairs nations are wise to foster 
the wealth and comfort of the 
citizens and to avoid quarrelling 
w r ith other nations about foreign 
policy. 


Cereal Recovery May Be Slow in Europe 


r pn: 


?tiE League of Nations has 
issued a very valuable re¬ 
port on agricultural production 
in Continental Europe during 
the war of 1914-1918 and the 
reconstruction period. We read 
that it took some seven years 
•after the last war for Europe to 
restore its food production to 
the pre-war level. 

" It was fact that the • whole 
productive apparatus suffered 
marked deterioration, including 
the land, its equipment, live¬ 
stock, and manpower. The 
cereal yield per acre regained 
its pre-war level by 1925, but 
the area under cereal cultivation 


had only regained its pre-war 
extent by 1935.. 

The' report indicates that the 
agricultural‘position on the Con¬ 
tinent is fundamentally weaker 
today than in 1918, and states 
thair because of devastation, 
because of the disruption of 
transport, because of the dis¬ 
persion of rural populations, the 
process of agricultural recovery 
may prove to be even slower and 
'more painful than last time. 

This report, in fact, proves 
how essential is the work of 
UNRR A—an organisation 
which stands to the credit of 
the Allies. 


International Treatment 


letter from a British soldier 
wounded in Italy tells how 
he w r as attended on the field of 
battle by an American first-aid 
party who took him away to an. 
American dressing station. The 
WTiter, Lance-Bombardier Doug¬ 
las Mee, a nephew of Arthur 
Mee, goes on : 

“I am at a loss to express 
my very real appreciation of all 
those Yanks did for me . . . 
everything about them was so. 
sincere, so spontaneous, so gentle 
and comforting. After all, I 
w 7 as only one more unknown and 
very insignificant Tommy, and 
yet I was made to feel as com¬ 
fortable and as much at home 
as if I were Roosevelt himself. .. 

“ My next port of call w as a 


Under the Editor's Table 


A 


writer says his 
brother is the 
coolest man he knows. 
Better give-him a hot 
water bottle. 

a 

/J famous orator has 
published a record 
of his life . A volume 
of sound . 

a ' 

Perfume is expensive. 

You pay through 
the nose for it. 

■. a ■ 

Qirls are not ivhat they 
used to be, declares 
an old lady. They used 
to be babies. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


/l girl fays she wants 
to learn book keep - 
She must borrow 
them first. 

a 

]\fucH American hu¬ 
mour comes to 
England. Isn’t that 
carrying a joke too 
far j 

a 

PJew shoes are to be 
made on the lines 
of the Lancashire clog. 
Instead of on lasts ? 

0 : 

goME people . find - it 
difficult to get off 
If Leap Year has £ 0 sleep. They should 
a long spring keep on. 



New Zealand operating hospital, 
where once again everything was 
kindness itself. And here I lie, 
finally, in a Canadian general 
hospital. That’s what might be 
called * international treatment/ 
I think—a United States dressing 
station, a New Zealand operat¬ 
ing theatre/ and a Canadian 
general hospital. It w ill only need 
a Chinese convalescent home to 
complete my round-the-world 
cure ! ” 

“ International treatment ” is 
a happy expression, and if this 
typical United Nations spirit is 
continued and extended after 
the war it will do much to heal 
this poor old world's wounds! 

Better Wages, 
More Children 

HThat better wages lead to 
more children has at least 
'been shown in the Kestcven 
area of Lincolnshire, the popu¬ 
lation of which* is 114,000, and 
includes Grantham and Stam¬ 
ford, though it. is mostly agri¬ 
cultural. 

Whereas the birthrate of the 
whole of England and Wales was 
only 15*8 per 1000 last year, tlie 
. Kesteven rate was up to nearly 
19. 

We would point out that even 
that figure is not big enough to 
maintain the existing popula¬ 
tion ; but it is approaching 
maintenance rate. 

• © 

JUST AN IDEA 

Always think of the future as 
what the past might have been. 



At The Camel 

Young people in the library of the club run by the Save the * 
Children Fund at the Camel, a former public-house in Bethnal 
Green. An article on these clubs appeared in last week’s C N. 

Wasps as Bees 


rjHE great Dryden said of the 
Father of English poetry, 
“Chaucer followed Nature every¬ 
where, but never was so bold as 
to go beyond her.” We regret 
this cannot be said of all his suc¬ 
cessors, one of whom, a modern 
writer of charm, has written, 
‘‘Barred with black and yellow, 
like the April bees.” Those 
“ bees " were of course wasps. 

One of the best known mis¬ 
takes in natural history, was 
made by John Webster, contem¬ 
porary and fellow poet-dramatist 
of Shakespeare. He wrote of 
“the sting placed in an adder’s 
tail,” and thus beguiled genera¬ 
tion after generation of towns* 
folk who took his word for It. 
Any countryman could have told 
Webster that the adder’s poison 
is in its mouth, whence it is in¬ 
troduced by channelled fangs 
into the victim’s wound. 

Born and brought up in War¬ 
wickshire, Shakespeare was a 


marvellously keen observer of 
wild life, as of human. Yet even 
he, bred where frogs and their 
kind, abound, speaks of the toad 
as wearing “a precious jewel in 
his head.” That jewel was the 
supposed toadstone, which for 
centuries was believed to be a 
charm against “enchantment by 
witches,” and a cure for count¬ 
less maladies. The British 
Museum has many such toad- 
stones, set in rings of gold. The 
toadstone is actually a tooth 
from the palate of an ancient 
fish, now fossilised, known to 
science as the lepidotus. 

' But no one of Shakespeare's 
time would have believed that. 
There exists a book, published in 
the poet’s lifetime, showing a 
doctor standing like a gratified 
dentist before a.toad reaching up 
to his waist, from the head of 
t which he is nimbly extracting 
* the stone that never toad was 
known to carry. 


Watch Your Tomatoes 


apparently incurable disease 
affecting tomatoes has arrived 
in this country and requires to 
beystamped out. So many people 
have taken up the cultivation of 
this valuable fo^d during the war 
that it is advisable to conduct a 
public campaign, and this the 
Ministry of Agriculture has 
begun. 

In 1942 attention Was drawn to 
certain diseased tomato plants, 
affected in a way new in this 
country. Dr W. J. Dowson, of 
the Botany School, Cambridge, 
suspected that the disease was 
bacterial canker, which is wide¬ 
spread in North America, and 
also occurs in parts of Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 
Once a plant is infected it rarely 
recovers, and no effective treat¬ 
ment is known. 

This scientist’s suspicions hav- . 
ing been confirmed, the Minister 
of Agriculture has ordered 
growers on whose premises the 
disease has occurred to destroy 
all affected material, and to pre¬ 
serve no seeds, for the seeds 
carry the disease; and future 
supplies must be obtained from 
areas where the disease has not 
'occurred. All growers of tomatoes 
are advised to keep a watch dur¬ 
ing the coming season for the 
canker which causes the skin of 


the fruit to become spotty under 
Certain weather conditions. A 
typical spot is round, about one- 
tenth of an inch in diameter, 
with a raised brown centre sur¬ 
rounded by a white ring; it is due 
to bacteria which have been 
transferred from an open canker 
on the plant to the surface of 
the actual fruit. 

The presence of this serious 
disease must be reported at once 
to the Ministry. 


FISHY 


While netting for flounder at a 
New Zealand beach a fisherman 
drew in a long whip-like fish of a 
greyish creamy colour. The fish 
was unlike anything the fisher¬ 
man had seen before and was 
later exhibited. 

About 3 feet 6 inches long, the 
fish was tapered at both ends, the 
head being almost like the beak 
of a bird, with sharp, back¬ 
slanting teeth. There were no 
fins and the gills were barely dis¬ 
tinguishable. According to its 
captor, it fought for a long time 
before it could be despatched. 

The director of the Auckland 
War Memorial Museum said that 
the fish may belong to the family 
of snake eels. They inhabit New 
Zealand waters, but are rarely 
taken a net. 
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Newspaper 

Ribbons Up 

I ittle pieces of coloured ribbon on a uniform ! They speak 
1 a language which is hard to know and yet easy to appreciate ; 
and they are appearing now on all sorts of uniforms. The seasoned 
warrior is adding an inch or two to his collection while the fresh- 
• faced young man proudly, but shyly, wears his solitary new ribbon. 


What a title to hand down to 
history is the yellow ribbon, of 
the Africa Star! It stands as a 
sign of a great design and a 
great accomplishment. All 
Africa’s sun and heat speak in 
that ribbon. All the labour and 
the toil, the sweat and the tears 
of the desert campaign stand in 
that symbol. The months of 
defeat and the months of vic¬ 
tory are remembered for ever in 
a strip of ribbon on a coat. 

That is one of the purposes of 
ribbons up. They are for remem¬ 
brance: It would be madness to 
think that they are a sufficient 
reward for service rendered. 
They are precious because they 
speak of something done, some 
enterprise undertaken, and some 
obstacles surmounted. They last’ 
on through the years when men 
have almost forgotten, at a 
glance, what they stand for as a 
token of achievement. 

A little piece of ribbon on a 
uniform may with all rightness 
be worn proudly, but it stands 
for something accomplished in 
'sincerity and with zeal and en¬ 
thusiasm. It is that spirit which 
we need in the deeds of peace. 
The little ribbons now being 
awarded and worn are tokens 
also of what their wearers may 
do in the days of peace. A ribbon 
on a uniform speaks not only'of 
the past. It is some harbinger of 
the future. The man who wears 
it may have the kind of mind 
and spirit which will help to 


make the new days of peace. We 
want the enthusiasm and cour¬ 
age, of which the ribbon is a 
token, in the days of peace. 
Unless those who wear the rib¬ 
bons return to give new service - 
to the old world, there is not 
much future for us all. 

We want the young heroes 
who wear ribbons^ in the ranks 
of the armies "of the new 
world. There are fresh ribbons 
to be worn in the new world to 
be made after the war. They will 
be ribbons of valour and cour¬ 
age. New badges of service are 
ready to be worn in the new day. 
Fresh citadels must be stormed 
and new positions attacked in 
the making of a world where 
want and disease and cruelty are 
no more. ♦ 

Ribbons up! Let that be the 
call to the youth of the world as 
it turns from the warfare of 
destruction to the warfare of re¬ 
construction. Let there be bright 
ribbons and fine recitals of 
valour and duty in the new days. 

We must go forward, en¬ 
deavouring always to capture the 
spirit of romance and wonder for' 
the youth of tomo^ow as the gay 
ribbons of today capture it for 
the youth of today. Let us pre¬ 
pare the ribbons of peace with 
no less imagination than the 
ribbons of war. Ribbons up! 
Let that be our watchword, and 
let us match the wprd with a list 
of deeds to be done and worlds 
to eonquer. 


Sunflower Farms For Britain 


JTor centuries the sunflower has 
been well known in England, 
but it has remained a garden 
plant. Elsewhere it has been 
cultivated as an oil-seed crop of 
great importance, fields of sun¬ 
flowers being a feature’ of the 
agricultural landscape in Russia. 

Sunflowers are also cultivated 
in the New World, and between 
1934 and 1938 the acreage in the 
Argentine rose from 116,000 to 
790,000. 

This success has r led the Im- 
perial College of Science to study 
the sunflower as a new crop for 
Great Britain, and in the official 
Journal of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture Mr G. E. Blackman, of 
the Imperial College, gives an ac¬ 
count of an investigation started 
in 1941. As a result, suitable 
seed was chosen and made avail¬ 
able in 1943 for small-scale culti- 
. vation by domestic poultry 
keepers; while 20 farmers in the . 


South of England have- experi¬ 
mented on a bigger scale. 

The evidence of the last three 
years indicates that English con¬ 
ditions are especially suitable for 
the sunflower crop. In 1943, on 
soils ranging from poor sand and 
gravel to fertile loams, yields 
ranged from 10 to over 20 cwts 
per acre. 

The value of the sunflower crop 
lies in the oil and protein (nitro¬ 
genous flesh-forming elements) 
of the seed. It seems that both 
in yield and content the British 
seed has compared favourably 
with the foreign. For direct 
feeding to poultry, sunflowers as 
an energy basis are worth twice 
as much as barley. On being 
pressed, the seeds yield edible 
oil, and good cattle cake. But 
the crop is, of course, still new to 
us, and there is doubtless much 
more to be learned about the 
tall, golden-headed sunflower. 


Points For Demobilisation 


^he Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour 
with a Government committee is 
to work out a scheme for demobil¬ 
isation. ■ Age and . length of 
service will provide the frame¬ 
work of the scheme. The 
responsibility for the decision on 
priorities in industry will rest 
with the Minister of Labour on 
consultation with employers and 
.he T U C. 

The suggestion recently made 
by a political committee, that 
Service men might be demobil¬ 
ised on a points basis, seems 
worthy of consideration. Under 
this Service men would be 
allotted points for age, for length 


of service, for importance of pre¬ 
war work, for availability of em¬ 
ployment in the same job, or in a 
similar job of greater import¬ 
ance, and for domestic responsi¬ 
bilities. Extra points would be 
given for long-term spells abroad, 
and cases of hardship would re¬ 
ceive special points. 

This system, it is urged, will 
enable key men and those with 
important qualifications in cer¬ 
tain industries (as for example, 
building in industry, and teach¬ 
ing in professional work) to get 
points for early release if other 
points are in their favour. The 
more points he has the earlier 
the fighting man will be released. 
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This is the Happy Man 


An Inspiration Now 
Fulfilled 

T have no sympathy whatever 
, with those who would grudge 
our workmen and our common 
people the very highest acqui¬ 
sitions which their j taste, or 
their time, or their inclinations, 
would lead them to realise ; 
for, next to the salvation of 
their souls, I certainly say 
that the object of my fondest 
aspirations is the moral and 
intellectual, and, as a sure con¬ 
sequence of this, the economical 
advancement of the working 
classes—the one object, which, 
of all others in the wide range of 
political speculation, is the one 
which sliould be the dearest to 
the heart of every philanthropist 
and every true patriot. 

Thomas Chalmers , ioo years ago 

HOW SWEET THE 
SHEPHERD'S LOT! 

Uow sweet is the .Shepherd’s 
sweet lot 1 

From the morn to the evening he 
strays ; 

He shall follow his sheep all the 
day. 

And his tongue shall be filled 
with praise. 

For he hears the lamb’s innocent 
call. 

And he hears the ewe’s tender 
reply; 

He is watchful while they are in 
peace, 

For they know when tlicir Shep¬ 
herd is nigh. William Blake 

The Faith That All is Well 

(Tnly the dullard or the fool 
believes a thing impossible 
because he cannot understand it. 
The fool has said in his heart 
that he will not believe what he 
cannot explain, but no man has 
explained the fool. The priceless 
and boundless possession of man 
is the faith he has, and every 
stronghold of science, every 
fortress of truth, every citadel of 
reason, is behind the faith that 
all is well. Arthur Mee 

HOPE FOR THE WAY 

As mountains arc by mist con¬ 
cealed, 

Their lofty grandeur unrevealed, 
So God Who dwells in heavenly 
light 

Is hidden from our mortal sight. 
When shrouding mists away have 
rolled. 

The mountain glories we be-r 
hold; 

So Christ the curtain draws aside 
And shows the God Whom ages 
hide. , 

What God is like, through Christ 
we know ; 

Upon life’s journey as we go * , 
This vision cheers with hope our 
way 

And gives us courage day by 
day. David Effaye 

Every Man a Poet 

L)e he groat or small, every man 
is a poet if in all his actions he 
do not lose sight of the ideal. 

Ibsen 


J-Jappy the man whose wish and 
care 

A few paternal acres bound, 

Content to breathe his .native air 

In his own ground. 

Whose herds with milk, whose 
fields with bread. 

Whose flocks supply him with 
attire; 

Whose trees in summer yield him 
shade. 

In winter, fire. . 

Blest, who can unconcernedly 
find 

Hours, days, and years, slide soft 
away 


In health of body; peace of 
mind ; 

Quiet by day; 

Sound sleep by night; study and 
case 

Together mixed ; sweet recrea¬ 
tion, 

And innocence, which most docs 
please 

With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, un¬ 
known ; 

Thus unlamented let me die ; 

Steal from the world, and not a 
stone 

Tell where I lie. Alexander Pope 


Thomas Ellwood Visits John Milton 


“Deing released and returned 
^ home, I'soon made a visit 
to him to welcome him into, the 
country. After some common 
discourses had passed between, 
us, he called for a manuscript 
of his, which, being* brought, he 
•delivered to me, bidding me take 
it home with me and read it at 
my leisure, and when I had so 
done return it to him with my 
judgment thereupon. 

When I came home, and had 
set myself to read it, I found it 
was that excellent poem, which 
he entitled Paradise Lost. After 
I had, with the best attention, 
read it through, I made him 
another visit, and returned him 
his book, with due acknowledg¬ 
ment of the favour he had done 
me in communicating it to me. 
He asked me how I liked it, and 
what I thought of it, which I 
modestly but freely told him ; 


and, after some further discourse 
about it, I pleasantly said to him, 
" Thou has said much here of 
Paradise Lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise Found ? ” 
He made me no answer, but sat 
some time in a muse : then brake 
off that discourse, and fell upon 
another subject. 

After the sickness was over, 
and the city well cleansed and 
become safely habitable again, he 
returned thither. And when 
afterwards I went to wait on him 
there (which I seldom failed of 
jloing whenever my occasions 
drew me to London), he showed 
me his second poem, called 
Paradise Regained, and in a 
pleasant tone said to me, “ This 
is owing to you ; for you put it' 
into my head by the question 
you put to me at Chalfont, which * 
before I had not thought of.” 


THE MAGIC KEY 


Uach morning with a thought 
of God to rise. 

And then, throughout the pro¬ 
gress of the day, 

To feel its gentle unrelenting 
sway,' 

Is blessedness begun. A glad 
surprise 

Will, when clouds gather, hold 
the mind elate, 

Assurance of His guidance to 
renew". 

And thoughts of ill to master and 
subdue; 

So will the soul be lord of any 
fate. 

To consecrate the life to noble aim 


lowly 


Anew each morn on 
bended knee. 

This is to find for life the magic 
key 

Wherewith w r e win a treasure 
more than fame ; 

Through earth’s dull mists a 
gleam of Heaven w r o see. 

And in our heart God’s spark w^e 
fan to flame. T. Pitt away 

The Guiding Lamp 

- T have but one lamp by which my 


I . 

feet are guided, and \ 
the lamj) of experience. 

Patrick h 





THIS ENGLAND 


By the village green at 
Shephall, Hertfordshire 
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Soldiers in Grass Skirts The Scholar s 


* 1 The Children’s Newspaper, April 15, 1944 

Mercury at His 


Far, far away in the Pacific hundreds of thousands of 
white men are waging unceasing y:ar on the treacherous 
Japanese ; and everywhere they are finding willing allies in 
the native peoples . Here we print a letter written by a young 
American soldier to his parents describing the Christian 
soldiers in grass skirts he has met in the Solonion Islands . 

"We: are at present located near their native tongue, in the most 
a deserted native village—a beautiful voices. Our chaplain 
really lovely spot it must have was conducting services for 
been when it was inhabited. The them, the first service they had 
Japs drove out the natives, used had in their own church in a 
their quaint thatched-roof year and a half since the Japs 
houses, destroyed some, dug up drove them out. 
everything in the gardens, and The son of the chief is a big, 
made themselves bitterly hated, jet-black, strapping lad, a fine- 
Since the Japs have been driven looking chap about six feet two, 
from this area the male natives and he speaks perfect English 
are coming back to look over with an Oxford accent! After 
their village and offer what help service they wandered over to 
they can. where we next held services for 

t ‘ They are a friendly, na'ive our boys, and they joined in the 
people and very religious. They singing with us. They seem to 
are all converts to the Christian know all our hymns, but sing 
faith, haVing been converted by them in their native tongue. The 
English missionaries. They have chief’s son offered a very beauti- 
a beautiful little chapel here ful prayer, and at the end of the 
which they built of bamboo, services the chief spoke to us in 
thatched palms, etc., with beau- fairly good English, substan- 
tifully-carved windows, altar, tially as follows: 
and native symbols* The Japs “.We are a poor people. We 
have ruined and despoiled part' lived here in great happiness 
of it, but yesterday I think I wit- and peace in our beautiful vil- 
nessed the most touching and lage until the Japanese came 
keenly human scene it has ever and drove us away and ruined 
been my privilege to see. our gardens and homes ... We 

- Just as the sun was setting, I are not rich, we do not have any 
heard singing coming from the firearms or airplanes or war- 
chapel, amidst the sound of ships, but we appreciate the 
artillery fire and planes droning Americans coming here and 
overhead. I thought our chap- driving the Japanese away and 
lain was holding services there giving us food and medicine and 
for some of the men, and went treating us with kind hearts . . . 
over to join them. Looking We cannot fight for you, but we 
through the door, I saw twelve will help you in every way we 
of the grass-skirted native men are able; and will bring in your 
and boys squatting on the wounded pilots 5nd your seamen 
stringers of the floor singing from the water, and give you 
Onward, Christian Soldiers in what information we can.” 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Punished by the Pixies 

But no sooner had he shut 
his eyes than he opened them 
again, for he heard a strange 
noise. It came from the win¬ 
dow; and there, sitting astride 
it, half in and half out, was a 
little pixie man. 

Bobbie sat up and stared. 
The pixie laughed. 

“Come on!” he said. 

“ They’re waiting for you. I 
wouldn’t keep them waiting,” 
he added, nodding his head, 
“or you’ll get*a double dose. 
My word! You are going to 
get it! You have been a bad 
boy, haven’t you?” 

Bobbie began to feel fright¬ 
ened. 

The pixie frowned. 

“ Now, then, ” he said gruffly, 

“ are you coming? Or shall 
we have to fetch you?” 

Bobbie didn’t move. He 
couldn't—he was too afraid. 

The pixie gave a shrill whis¬ 
tle and jumped into the room.^ 
After him came a crowd 
of little men just like him, 
running, leaping, scrambling 
over each other to get in. 

Bobbie shrieked aloud, and 
suddenly the pixies vanished, 
and instead was his own dear 
Mummy hugging him in her 
arms. 

“ I am sorry! ” he sobbed. 

And Mummy said: “ You’ve 
had a bad dream. Poor 
Bobbie!" 


^he last words that Bobbie 
said when he went to 
bed were, " I shan’t! ” 

“ Very well! ” replied his 
mother, “then I shall leave 
you! ” And for the first tirjie 
she went away without kiss¬ 
ing him good-night. 

Bobbie sprang into bed. 

“I don’t care! I don’t 



care!” he kept saying to 
himself. 

All day he had been in a 
temper—in a horrid temper. 
He had strusk his little baby 
sister, and he wouldn’t say he 
was sorry. 

The more he thought of it 
the more unhappy he grew; 
and when he went to sleep at 
last the pillow was quite wet 
with his tears. 


Leap 


Nearest to Us 


Qne good tale deserves another. 

Mr G. M. Trevelyan, Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
having told the story of the jump 
at one leap up the eight steps of 
the hall of the college by the 
father of General Montgomery, 
other writers' have drawn on 
memories of feats by other men 
with heels as light as their 
hearts. They have all, however, 
missed perhaps the most sur¬ 
prising and entertaining example 
of the kind on record. 

The future Bishop Montgomery 
reached Cambridge from Harrow 
with a great reputation as a 
runner and jumper. But he had 
been preceded both at the 
famous school and at .the 
University by a youth whose 
achievements in scholarship as 
well as in athletics of an un¬ 
orthodox kind remain among the 
cherished traditions of these two 
centres of learning. This was 
Charles Stuart Calverley, the 
poet, a wonder of classical, 
scholarship who, without train¬ 
ing or practice, performed almost 
incredible feats of strength and 
agility. He is not known to have 
leapt up the steps of Trinity, but 
at Harrow he leapt down what 
are known as school steps, a 
clear spring of 17 steps, with a 
drop of nine or ten feet on to 
hard gravel. 

On another occasion this 
paragon of wit and learning, 
thrusting his hands into his 
pockets, sprang nimbly over the 
wall separating the school yard 
from an adjoining enclosure, an 
awkward drop of nine or ten feet. 
Having landed squarely on the 
top of his head, he gravely re¬ 
turned to his starting-point and 
re-did the jump, this time with 
dignity and success. 

A Giant Comes 
to Cornwall 

A strange visitor came to the 
Cornish seaside the other day, 
and stayed there—in spite of the 
recent ban. 

A vigilant coastguard, patrol¬ 
ling the cliff-tops, saw it first— 
a dark mass borne by the sea 
shoreward. 

At last the sea gave up its 
^bulky traveller, for it really was 
huge—a whale 66 feet long! 

There he lay, sprawling over 
the rocks for ail the world to see 
—as helpless as a baby! 


HThe little elusive world of Mercury is now very well placed 
for observation in the evening, when he may be found 
in the west shining like a bright golden star of first magnitude, 
writes the C N Astronomer. 

Between 10 and 10.30 o’clock. 

Double Summer Time, will be the 
best time to look, when Mercury 
will appear to be from ten to 
twenty times the Moon’s ap¬ 
parent width above the western 
horizon, according to the time 
of observation. He will be a little 
way to the left of where the Sun 
had set, so a clear sky almost to 
the horizon is desirable to fix 
upon this point. 

No other bright star is near, so 
there can be no mistaking 
Mercury, but at a higher alti¬ 
tude and in the south-west sky 
the star Aldebaran will be 
obvious, while farther to the^ 
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The arrow indicates Mercury’s 
motion during the next ten days 

right, as shown in the star-map, 
the Pleiades may be discerned. 

Mercury is, however, - chang¬ 
ing his position rather rapidly, 
so his apparent path from his 
present position to April 24 is 
indicated by the arrow; after 
this Mercury will appear too 
near the Sun to be observed. 

Seen through a telescope, 
Mercury appears at present as a 
tiny crescent, a replica of that 
of the Moon when about 5 days 
old; but 'in the course of the 
ensuing week this crescent will 
become more slender, until by 
May 2 Mercury will have 
vanished altogether, for then he 
will pass almost between the 
Earth and the Sun, and will be 
at inferior conjunction , as as¬ 
tronomers say. 

Mercury will then be at his 
nearest to us and about 50 
million miles away. At present 
he is 66 million .miles distant, 
and the nearest world to us 
except the Moon; he is there¬ 
fore coming nearer at the rate 
of a million miles a day. He 


travels faster than any other 
world in the Solar System, and 
sometimes very much faster 
than at other times. Just now, 
as, Mercury is not far from 
aphelion, or his-farthest point 
from the Sun, he is travelling 
almost at his slowest rate of 
speed, which amounts to about 
24 miles a second; in six weeks’ 
time, however, Mercury will be 
at perihelion and nearest to the 
Sun, and then he will be speed¬ 
ing at 36 miles a second, or 
nearly twice the speed of the 
Earth. 

Viewed from the planet . a 
result of the extent of Mer¬ 
cury’s varying distance from the 
Sun is that the solar . disc 
changes considerably in appar¬ 
ent size. As seen from Mercury 
at aphelion, the Sun appears 
almost twice the width that he 
does to us on Earth, yet the 
apparent size of the Sun in¬ 
creases to considerably more 
than three times the widtft 
when Mercury is at perihelion, 
with, of course, an enormous in¬ 
crease in the amount of light 
and heat poured down upon 
Mercury. 

If there were all this differ¬ 
ence between aphelion and peri¬ 
helion as regards our world, we 
would have the sight, most 
astonishing if we did not know^ 
the cause, of seeing the Sun be¬ 
coming smaller and smaller as 
July 3 approached, when the 
Earth was at its farthest from 
the Sun. Then the Sun would 
grow larger until it became 
nearly twice the size by January 
3' or 4, and so on year after 
year. This would produce a very 
great change in our seasons 
by eliminating' winter- in the 
northern hemisphere, but in¬ 
creasing terribly its rigours in 
the southern hemisphere. As it 
is, fortunately there is a differ¬ 
ence of only 3 million miles 
between the Earth’s greatest 
proximity to the Sun in January, 
as compared with July. Then 
think of having to endure ten 
times more solar heat, which is 
what Mercury has to accept at 
perihelion, as compared with 
that bestowed upon our bene¬ 
ficent Earth. ‘ G. F. M. 


There is no hope for the whale 
once he becomes stranded! He 
gets all his food in the sea, and 
his entire make-up is fitted only 
for breasting the waves. With 
no means of regaining his watery 
world, he can only “stay put.” 

Southwark Was Ready 

Preparations made to meet in¬ 
vasion in* earlier days now make 
amusing reading. In the parish 
register of Southwark Cathedral 
runs the thrilling record of the 
armament prepared to meet the 
Spanish legions carried by the 
Invincible Armada. This for¬ 
midable secret arsenal consisted, 
the record shows, of “13 pickaxes, 
13 spades, and 13 bills.” 

Little * did the haughty 
Spaniards dream what formid¬ 
able weapons they would en¬ 
counter if they reached that an¬ 
cient London parish where, at the 
time, Shakespeare' was daily 
walking and talking. 


JUST A SPECK 

Js this one of the world’s 
strangest machines? The 
story of it was told to our corre¬ 
spondent by Lieut-Commander 
R. T. Gould, of the BBC Brains 
Trust. 

An enterprising man named 
Peters wanted, in the last cen¬ 
tury, a machine for endorsing 
cheques in such small writing 
that they could not be forged. He 
realised that the hand was not 
sufficiently steady nor the eye 
sufficiently strong to execute the 
work on the scale he required it, 
so he set to work to build a 
machine which would, by means 
of levers, decrease the size of 
ordinary writing to an almost 
infinite degree. He spent ten 
years on building the machine, 
at a cost of over £9000. 

When it was completed, Peters 
found that when a pen was used 
to perform the small writing the 
ink was inclined to smudge on the 


ON THE GLASS 

paper. Hence the machine was. 
to all practical purposes, a failure, 
But it remains a curio. 

Peters realised the value of the 
machine from a scientific point of 
view, and instead of using pen 
and paper he used a diamond 
point and glass. 

Commander Gould said when 
he was shown the glass all he 
could see was a very faint speck 
too small to be measured. Scien¬ 
tists estimated that it occupied 
one 356,000th part of a square 
inch. But the remarkable thing 
was that when the speck was. 
magnified, there, quite clearly and, 
distinctly, was the whole text of I 
the Lord’s Prayer! 

Commander Gould has worked 
it out that at that rate the whole 
text of the Bible (about 3,566,000 
words) could be written six times 1 
by the machine in the space: 
of a threepenny piece, and then 
there would be space left over! [ 
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A Father of the Fathers Laughing 

Professor 


I^our and twenty years ago England, Holland, and America 
united in a joyous celebration of a memorable event. 
It. was the 300th anniversary'of the sailing of the Mayflower, 
with the men and women destined to found a new Plymouth 
in the New England of a New World. ^ 


War, which absorbs the t atten¬ 
tion of ourselves and that of the 
Americans, and finds Holland 
discomfited and desolated, pre¬ 
vents adequate observance of a 
related tercentenary that falls on 
the tenth of the present month, 
the passing of William Brewster, 
who was the spiritual father of 
; the Pilgrim Fathers. 

We cannot forget Brewster, 
man of peace, in the present 
world convulsion. It* is the 
descendants of such as he, mul¬ 
tiplied myriadfold, who, still 
1 regarding Britain as the Mother 
Country, rallied to our side to 
combat the evils menacing the 
Four Freedoms that to them, as 
to^us, are as dear as life itself. 
Those who first went in quest of 
freedom across the Atlantic 
• were among our best and 
staunchest, and none was more 
valiant and enduring • than 
William Brewster. 

Brewster was of good Notting¬ 
hamshire stock, born at Scrooby 
in 156&, when Shakespeare was 
two and Drake 26. After study 
at Cambridge, he became assis¬ 
tant to William Davison, serving 
through the lurid days when 
Davison, as secretary to Queen 
Elizabeth, witnessed her signa¬ 
ture to the death-warrant of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Brewster 
might have developed into a 
courtier had not religious 
scruples made such a career im¬ 
possible, but he was spared the 
choice, for his master fell, and 
the young man returned home 
to take charge of the post office 
and horse-relays for Scrooby. 


MONEY FOR 
NETTLES 


Wanted for Making Medicines 

Write asking for full details to 
Chief Chemist, E.G.H. Laboratories 
Ltd., P.O. Box 407, Manchester. 





Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT'S—due to Zoning 


Soon he was engaged heart 
and soul in a religious move¬ 
ment which sought a freedom 
more elastic than the Church 
conceded.* This led to his im¬ 
prisonment,'so, in 1608, he and a 
company of friends accepted a 
welcome to Holland from Dutch 
of kindred sympathies. There he 
acted as schoolmaster, church 
elder, and as author of publica¬ 
tions which were seized by 
agents of our King James, who 
again caused his arrest. Finally, 
liberty being denied even in Hol¬ 
land, Brewster and his friends, 
passionately desirous of remain¬ 
ing English in language and 
nationality, set sail for America. 

Immortal Voyage 

Of the two ships chosen one 
proved unseaworthy, so the 
second, the Mayflower, a tiny 
craft of only 180 tons, made the 
immortal voyage of the Pilgrim 
Fathers—78 men and 24 women. 
She sailed from Plymouth on 
September 6, 1620, and reached 
America 66 days later, the new 
Plymouth that they were to 
found in Massachusetts* not 
being gained until December 21. 
There they settled, with the 
desolate ocean on one hand, and 
on the other the primeval forest, 
teeming with Red Indians. 

In the manifold trials that fol¬ 
lowed Brewster was the fore¬ 
most figure, scholar, agricul¬ 
turist, social and spiritual leader, 
toiling from sunrise to sunset on 
his land, at night the unofficial 
lawgiver, on Sundays the in¬ 
spired teacher who preached the 
sermon morning and evening. 

Brave as a lion, patient, 
tolerant, and abidingly cheerful, 
he found the Bible his mainstay, 
but he had the solace also of 
classical literature, for of the 
275 books taken with him from 
home, about 70 were in Greek or 
Latin. 

Brewster typified the class 
who forsook Old England to 
create New England beyond the 
ocean. He was of our finest 
strain. His contemporaries loved 
him because, among other. 
reasons, as they said, he 
preached “both powerfully and 
profitably to ye great content- 
ment of ye hearers and their 
comfortable edification.” To us 
who keep the tercentenary of 
his death he was a noble pioneer 
of the new emancipation 
achieved in the great continent 
that still draws inspiration from 
England, mother of liberty. 

British Children 
For Australia 

The Prime Minister of Vic¬ 
toria, Mr Arthur Dunstan, has 
announced that his Government 
is in negotiation with Dr 
Bamardo’s Homes here to assist 
the immigration of many more 
Barnardo children into Australia 
as soon as possible after the war. 

Barnardo’s, despite their de¬ 
sire to send children to Aus¬ 
tralia, were only abje to send 
2000 between 1922 and 1939. 

It i£ understood thatdhe State 
of Victoria is willing to establish 
training schools, country centres, 
and group homes to make the 
movement attractive. It is a good 
proposition for young people of 
enterprise. 


gxEpHEN Leacock lias passed on, 

* and the world is a sadder 
place. Like another great 
humorist before him he was a 
learned University * lecturer who 
won renown by his non-serious 
work. Lewis Carroll’s mathe¬ 
matics kept him to the cloistered 
obscurity of Oxford, but Alice 
took him into a wonderland of 
unsought fame. Stephen Lea- 
cocjk’s economics confined him to 
the comparative seclusion of 
McGill . University, Montreal, 
while his nonsense books made 
him known far and wide. 

Born at Swanmoor in Hamp¬ 
shire 75 years ago, Stephen Lea¬ 
cock was taken to Canada when 
he f was six, and there remained 
through most of his distinguished 
'career. His fame as a humorist 
began with the publication in 
1910 of Literary Lapses, and al¬ 
most every year since then has 
seen the welcome appearance of 
a Leacock book. 

A Professor of Economics who 
could write a work called the 
Hellements of Hickonomics wvas 
obviously not a man to allow • 
great learning to strangle his 
sense of fun; and none of the 
students who attended his lec¬ 
tures in the great Canadian 
university will ever. forget his 
merry ways of teaching. The 
pill of learning was invariably 
sweetened with Leacock humour. 

Stephen Leacock not only 
made the world laugh—he made 
it laugh out loud; and a world 
that has much to make it sad 
had reason to be grateful for 
him. 

The W. G. Plan 

In its recommendations for 
post-war county cricket (reported 
in the C N "two weeks ago) 
the M C C Select Committee 
urged that players should adopt 
a dynamic attitude towards the 
game, whether batting, bowling, 
or fielding. 

As we said then, it is advice 
that holds good for all cricketers, 
however young or old; and to 
foster their keenness and inci¬ 
dentally produce more all- 
rounders, nobody has ever bet¬ 
tered the plan of Dr W. G. 
Grace, the peerless and im¬ 
mortal W. G. The Champion’s 
idea was a four-hour practice, 
with match discipline, shared by 
sixteen players, eleven to field, 
two- to bat, two to umpire, and 
one to score. 

By this scheme each man bats 
for half an hour, no matter how 
many times he is “out”; he- 
bowls for half an hour; and he 
fields for two and a quarter 
hours, that is for 15 minutes in 
each of the nine fielding posi¬ 
tions left vacant by bowler and 
wicketkeeper. He also ^umpires 
for half an hour, and scores for 
15 minutes. By such a course 
every player familiarises himself 
with every aspect of-the game, 
and the whole team is benefited 
and improved. 

Stone-Age Relic 

A flint axe head estimated to 
be perhaps 200,000 years old has 
been unearthed in a gravel pit 
near Mount Pleasant, Rossing- 
ton, Yorkshire. It was turned up 
by ... an excavator on con¬ 
structional work in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and has been pre^ 
sented to Doncaster Museum. 

It is said to be a relic of the 
Acheulean period. 


A Lovely Thing From 
Chelsea 

’"The other day, in a famous London sale-room, the amazing 
* price of 1950 guineas was paid for a little Chelsea group, 
a scrap of dainty porcelain which probably dates from the 
first years of the Chelsea factory* 

tomers and finally had to close 
down. 

It must be remembered that 


That factory, where porcelain 
such as few English factories 
have ever equalled for delicate 
beauty was manufactured for a 
period all too brief, was opened 
200 years ago. In 1709, just 35 
years before the Chelsea porce¬ 
lain industry was started, 
Johann Friedrich Boettger,, a 
Saxon alchemist, had discovered 
how to make hard or kaolinic 
porcelain, giving to Europe a 
secret which the Chinese had 
guarded for centuries on pain of 
death for its betrayal. 

Frederick Augustus the Second, 
then Elector of Saxony, was 
Boettger’s employer and patron, 
and helped him to establish a 
factory at Meissen, near the im¬ 
portant city of Dresden, the 
Capital of Saxony. Frederick 
was no less fanatical than the 
Chinese about guarding his 
alchemist's secret, but a worker 
in the factory, one Stoefzel, fled 
to Vienna and betrayed it to the 
emperor, who established his 
own factory in 1718. Many 
others followed them in various 
parts of Europe. 

In England, William Cook¬ 
worthy, having discovered china 
clay in Cornwall in 1768, began 
to manufacture hard porcelain 
at Plymouth, and it was after 
this that the much lovelier and 
more delicate soft porcelain of 
Chelsea began to lose its cus- 

All-American 

Airline 

Senator Pat McCarran, in a 
Civil Aeronautics Bill before the 
U S Senate, has suggested that 
an All-American airline company 
should be formed to operate 
American routes outside the U S. 

The company would be 
moulded, from existing/air-trans¬ 
port companies holding certifi¬ 
cates under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, but would not include 
services flying only in Alaska. 

It would not be permitted to 
operate inter-State air . routes, 
but would have a subsidiary com¬ 
pany to fly passengers to and 
from the recognised airports of 
entry and departure. No trans¬ 
port company would be allowed 
to buy a controlling interest in 
the line, which would be a private 
corporation with a capital of aver 
£250,000,000. ° . 

The idea is interesting as an 
example of national co-operation. 

Helicopters For 
Canada 

Helicopters are already play¬ 
ing a part in the U-boat war, 
and their possibilities as artillery 
spotters are obvious. And now 
Canadian Pacific Airlines see a 
future for them in post-war civil 
aviation in the Dominion. 

Mr C. H. Dickens, their vice- 
president, and Mr G. W. G. 
Maconachie, their general man¬ 
ager, have pointed out that 
helicopters, fitted with either 
wheels, floats, or skis, will be very 
useful in parts of Canada devoid 
of large stretches of water and 
open land. They should have 
an important, role in carrying 
freight and passengers to isolated 
mining and other districts. . 


Chelsea porcelain had no kind 
of “popular ” market. It was ex¬ 
pensive to make, and only the 
finest artists were employed as 
modellers and decorators for the 
treasures it produced. These 
were made to the order of rich 
and aristocratic clients, true 
lovers of the fine arts, who knew 
what they wanted and were pre¬ 
pared. to pay for it. When they 
lost their taste for Chelsea the 
factory could no longer carry on. 

But fortunately for us all, the 
families of those 18th-century 
art-lovers who patronised the 
first porcelain of Chelsea kept 
their treasures with loving care, 
and so today we find magnificent 
specimens still in existence, 
perfect and undamaged. Not 
many indeed, and their scarcity 
adds to the price they command. 
But it is not just rarity which 
makes fine old Chelsea so 
valuable, but beauty which our 
commercial . age has seldom 
rivalled. The inspired artists and 
patient, gifted craftsmen w : ho 
worked in the Chelsea potteries 
in the 1740’s and 1750’s have left 
no successors. All they have left 
are a few choice examples of 
their imperishable genius, to 
delight our eyes and adorn our 
museums. 


whme/ums 



. . we shall have another job of 
work to tackle — winning the 
, peace. It is a task that will call 
for new ideas and new energy. 
We have the sound good sense to 
see it through. Yet 
if we fail to take 
proper care of our 
health we shall be 
unable to put all the 
effort tve need into 
this vital job. 

At the pre¬ 
sent time *MiIk 
of Magnesia * is 
helping to keep 
the people fit 
and free from 
digestive ail¬ 
ments. And in 
the Peace to 
follow, 'Milk of 
Magnesia * will 
continue its 
good work of 
safe guarding 
health— the true 
groundwork 
upon which to 
build a 
better 
Britain. 


‘MILK OF MAGNESIA* 

Trade mark of Phillips * preparation of magnesia* 
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Jacko Mobilises the Armchair 




ITTLE did Adolphus know as he swaggered into the sitting-room and 
flung himself into the nearest armchair that Jacko and Chimp had been 
up to their pranks again. “Won’t he have a surprise when he puts his 
feet up ? ” said Jacko. Just at*that moment Adolphus swung his legs up 
on to the mantelpiece, and in an instant the chair shot across the room 
like a “ jeep.’* “ Ha ! Ha ! ” laughed Jacko and Chimp. They had fitted 
their roller skates to the legs of the chair, and well satisfied with their joke 
they were off before Adolphus could catch them. 


Zoo Up to Date 

“ ^nd which animal did you 
. like best,, dear?’/ asked 
Granny, when little Muriel came 
back from her first visit to the 
Zoo. t ' 

“Oh, the elephant! ” was the 
reply. ” It was wonderful to see 
him > pick - up buns with his 
vacuum cleaner! ” 

NATURE NEWS 

j^J[any familiar moths are begin- 
- ning to get on the wing now, 
including the light underwing 
moth, the Rannock Sprawler, the 
chocolate tip moth, and, a little 
-later, the barred umber moth. 

. The hornbeam, a small tree 
with smooth grey bark, is put¬ 
ting on its summer dress of oval 
leaves with,toothed margins, and 
the water crowfoot, one of the 
buttercups; which 'has'. leaves 
mostly submerged, is coming into 
.flower., .; 

The pied wagtail generally, 
brings up two families a year, 
and the first is now being 
hatched, while young song 
thrushes leave their nests to 
forage for food. 
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Lixen —the palatable, easy- 
to-take laxative has a gentle, 
natural action which is at 
once effective and without 
painful after-effects. It is 
prepared from senna pods 
by a special process which 
renders its mild, aperient 
action equally pleasant for 
old or young. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2 / 3 ,3/li 
LIXEN LOZENGES fruit flavoured 
in bottles 1 / 8 , 

Purchase Tax included 
Made in England by 
ALLEN $ IIANBURYS LTD. 
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THE GOOD-NATURED 


THE MISSING MISS 

a thin girl of 


'THERE teas 
1 • Messina 

Who worked with a vacuum 
cleaner ; ■ 

But she got in the way 
Of the suction one day, 

And since then nobody has seen 
her. 

One of Nature’s Marvels 

J^othing that man can make 
can compare with icebergs 
which now come floating down 
from the Arctic. The Great 
Pyramid of Egypt is a gigantic 
work and contains about six 
million tons of material; but 
many ail iceberg contains two 
thousand million tons, or enough 
to make 333 Great Pyramids. 
Icebergs have been seen that 
towered 300 feet or more into the 
air, yet only about a ninth is 
above water, so that such an ice¬ 
berg must measure more than 
one and - a half miles from 
bottom to top. Some of them 
are more than a century old. 

Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mercury is in the 
x west, Mars, Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-west, 
and Jupiter is 
in the south. 
In the morning 
Venus is very 
low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it may be seen at 

_ , 6.30 a m on Thursday, April 13. 

Jn the following verse, if you 

look carefully, you will find A Chaffer Among the Birds 
the name of the tree concealed _ .... 

three times. “T^end me your Razorbill. Its 

A NAAFI girl came to a tree 
But did not know, tohat it could 
be. 

There is a lot of ignorance 
Regarding trees when folk, by 
chance, 

Are asked their names. Twill be 
too plain 

If I give you the name again. 

Answer next week 


CROSSING PROVERBS 

'THE 'more the merrier. 

1 Not so; one hand is 
enough in a pocket or purse. 

There is no creature, so like a 
man as an ape. : ' 

Yes; a woman. 

Nothing but is good for some¬ 
thing. 

Not so; nothing is not good for 
anything. 

Everything has an end. 

Not so; a ring has no end. 

A Thin Story 

' There was a young fellow 
* named Green 
Who was so amazingly lean 
And so flat and compressed 
That his back touched his chest, 
And sideivays he couftiLn't be seen. 

FIND THE TREE 


Cross Word Puzzle F 

Reading Across. 1 A fragrant herb. 

4 Exclamation expressing sorrow. 8 
Compass 'point (abbrev). 9 A town or 
village. 10 A winding staircase turns 
round this. 12 Leguminous plant. 13 
Home of Abraham. 14 The Army's 
new technical corps (abbrev.). 16 
These penetrate the hills. 20 To wither. 

21 A word expressing equality. 23 
Australia’s ostrich. . 25 To refute. 27 
Regretful. 29 Solid water. 30 Narrow 
band of linen. 31 A scrap of news. 

Reading Down. 1 A bill of fare. 

2 Sluggish. 3 Fresh. 4 Chemical symbol 
for aluminium. 5 Folded back part of 
a coat. 0 A unit. 7 A bench. 9 Com¬ 
plete. 11 The white-tailed sea-eagle. 

15 Simple. 17 To appropriate or "as- 
: sume illegally. 18 For the goose as for 
the gander. ' 19 A trial. 22 To check. 

24 The dinornis. 20 Piece. 28 Royal 
Engineers (abbrev). Answer next week 

Rhyming Riddle 

J never fear Niagara’s deep, 

But ’ I rush down the rocky 
steep; 

On the battlefield I’m found, 
Where the foaming chargers 
bound; . , 

Where the beauteous fountain 
plays, 

Where the roaring torrent strays; 
With schoolboys drinking ginger- 
beer; 

And oft on waves I do appear. 

Answer next week 



Easily Answered 

“£J AN you tell me what vowels 
are?” asked the inspector 
visiting a school in Devonshire. 

“Vowls, sir; they be chickens! ” 
was the ready reply. 

The Children’s Hour 


a Clinker, and I 'want to 
use it on the Whiskered tern.” 

“What, are you a Shaver?” 

“Yes; I often Cutwater and I 
shall Bob robin.” 

“If you do that, what will 
Jenny Wren say to Jack Snipe?” 

“Oh, she’s a Chit; I expect 
she will Screech owl and 
^Shreek.” 

“Tomnoddy has become a 
Scout.” 

“ He’s a Teaser and a Snorter.” 

“You do nothing but Grouse; 
you’ll give me' a Bald Pate.” 

“Now don’t be Ruff, I only 
meant to Twite you.” 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, April 
12, tp Tuesday, April 18. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Tiger in the 
Well, a story by Antonia Ridge; 
followed with Songs by the Nanty- 
ffyllon Children’s Choir. 5.20 
Laurens Sargent. 

Thursday, 5.20 A story for the 
Youngest* Listeners, The Crooked 
Brownies Make a Voyage—Part 2; 
Adventure, by Ruth M. Arthur^ 
followed by The Riding of Dryfes- 
dale, a play about‘an'ancient feud 
in the Border Country, by Kath¬ 
leen Fidler. 

Friday, 5.20 Part One of a 
Serial Play, Anne of Green Gables, 
adapted by Muriel Levy from the 
book by L. Montgomery. Produced 
by May E. Jenkin. 


Saturday, 5.20 Variety, with 
songs by Ernest Butcher, imper¬ 
sonations by Ernest Regen, enter¬ 
tainment at the piano by Ronald 
Gourley, Ronald Chesney with his 
mouth-organ, and "Ivor Dennis at 
the piano. 

Sunday, 5.20 David Copperfield, 
by Charles Dickens, adapted as a 
play in five episodes by Philip 
Wade and John Benson. Produc¬ 
tion by Derek McCulloch. Episode 
1, David makes a beginning. 

Monday, 5.20 Story : Long Ears, 
by Patricia Lynch. N 5.30 Music at 
Random, by Helen Henschel; fol¬ 
lowed by the Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Newcastle Calling, 
a programme by Young Artists 
and the Easington Service of 
Youth Band.. 



GOING, GOING— 

“ J^ast hight I woke up with the 
strange impression that my 
watch was gone,” said Jack, “so 
I got up and looked.’’ 

“And had it gone?” asked 
Tom. 

“No; but it was going!” re¬ 
plied Jack. 

Mark Twain’s Fashion of Life 

JjivE so that even the under¬ 


die. 


so that even 
taker will be sorry when you 
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